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Several Papers on the Type of the Greek 

Epitaphios with Special Reference 

to the Oration in Thucydides 

* FOURTH PAPER 

THE RELATION WHICH OUR SPEECH SUSTAINS 

TO THE HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES AND TO 

THE ORATION ACTUALLY DELIVERED 

BY THE ORATOR PERICLES 

Technically speaking the funeral oration of 
Thucydides here put into the mouth of Peri- 
cles is the only example of the epideictic class 
in the history of Thucydides. 

Since we have it from Thucydides himself, 
that he had, from the beginning of the war, 
formed the purpose of writing its history, we 
may fairly suppose that he heard most of the 
discussions which took place in the Ecclesia 
between 433 and 424 B C, the latter year be- 
ing the year when his twenty years exile from 
Athens began. Such discussions would be the 
addresses of the Corcyrean and Corinthian en- 
voys in 433 B C, the speeches of Pericles, the 
debate on Mitylene in 427 B C, and the speech 
of the Lacedaimonian envoys in 425 B C. 
These, then, are the speeches which must form 
the basis of a consideration as to whether he 
treated the speech historically or artificially. 

Confining our discussion to the funeral 
oration, we find that it gives rise to three 
queries: (1) Does Thucydides here repre- 
sent the style of Pericles? (2) Does Thu- 
cydides here faithfully portray the policy of 
Pericles? (3) Does Thucydides here give 
the words of Pericles? 

* As stated In the ilrst paper, No 68, these papers are 
merely Intended to be a compilation o£ data, and are In no 
sense original. A translation of the Pertclean oration was at- 
tempted In No 2S of The Leaflet. 



Professor Jebb's theory is that Thucydides 
does here represent the style of Pericles: and 
for three reasons: (a) Thucydides must 
have repeatedly heard Pericles whom he pro- 
nounces the first of Athenians — most power- 
ful in action and in speech (i 139), and it 
would therefore be strange if he did not give 
some traits of the eloquence which was so 
stirring in those times, (b) The bold imag- 
ery and striking phrases which are attributed 
to him by Aristotle and Plutarch are paral- 
lelled by certain portions of his Thucydidean 
speeches. Thus, Arist. Rhet. 3 10 7 : 

Sxnrtp TLtpueXSp Idnj Tqv viOTrjra tt)V aTroXoftevrjv 
iv rm iro\tfup ovro>s ^dWicr&u e<c tiJs iroAeois, uxnrep 

a Til to tap «K row enavTOV !£eAoi ; ib rrpt 

Aiytvav a<ptkav liccAewe rrjv \yp.i)V rov Heipcuetos. 
Plut. Per. 8 5 : rbv iro\tp.ov tJSj; KaOopav dVo 
TLt\mrowrjo~ov irpoarfpepop.a'ov, and of those who 
fell at Samos : «yKo>/ua£<ov «ri rov /JiJ/uaTOS aOavd- 
tovs ekeye yeyovevai Kaddirep tovs Oeovs • ov yap 
iiceivovs airovs 6pmp.ev, akka. rats rifiatl as ex ov<ri 
koI toTs ayaBois a imp^ovon aOavarow; «tVat rtKpxu- 
popxSa. With such expressions as the foregoing 
are compared the following in the epitaphios : 
ch 43 : rbv ayrjpwv lirawov Kakkixrrov ipavov irpolt- 
p.(voi. ch 41 : p.vrjp.da kokSiv KayaOiav itSia $WKar- 
oiKio-avres. ch 43 : dvBpZv &riaW£v iraou yq 
ra<pos, and others. Cf also ch 62 in his speech 
to the Athenian Ecclesia: mprcov «al iyKakkw- 
irurpa irkoyrov. 

(c) There is a majesty in the rhythm of 
the whole, 2 certain union of impetuous move- 
ment with lofty grandeur which Thucydides 
gives to Pericles alone. Thus, Professor Jebb. 
But, if I may be so bold as to have an opinion 
in the presence of such authority, I may say 
that I think it unlikely that there is any con- 
scious imitation of the sLyle of Pericles in the 
speech as given by Thucydides, and for the 
following reasons : 
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If we were to try to conceive what sort of 
a speech Thucydides himself would have writ- 
ten for his history, keeping in view the spirit 
and style of the historian as seen in the other 
portions of his writings, no speech could fit 
the conception better than this funeral oration. 
True, it is also a fact that if we were to try 
to conceive what sort of a speech Pericles 
would have written, from a study of his life 
and policy, no speech would fit that concep- 
tion better than this, so far as its style is con- 
cerned; but, Thucydides was writing for his 
history, not so Pericles. Thucydides had 
ample excuse for deviating from the beaten 
track of the Epitaphios, not so Pericles. No 
one of the epitaphioi is so far from the set 
type of the Epitaphios in point of view of 
subject-matter as the funeral speech of Thu- 
cydides. And this in my judgment is conclu- 
sive as against the verbatim theory. Again, 
Thucydides's business was not to imitate the 
style of the masters of oratory for the benefit 
of posterity. His work was not that of a 
rhetorician, but he was to represent the mo- 
tives which were at work in shaping the des- 
tinies of Greece and the policies of her fore- 
most statesmen. The fact that Thucydides 
was in very close personal contact with af- 
fairs in Athens at that time argues well for 
his historical accuracy in his facts and philo- 
sophy, but, if it proves anything beyond this, 
it proves what is too much — that he gives the 
actual words of Pericles, for it is untenable 
that Thucydides would stop to imitate Pericles 
when he could get his very words. The ver- 
batim theory is, as I have said, refuted by the 
extreme lack of harmony of the subject-matter 
of the speech with the unyielding requirements 
of the type. I find after having written the 
above that to Dahlman belongs the credit of 
the argument from non-conformity, though I 
have the consolation of knowing that I am not 
alone in my opinion. It is futile to urge that 
the absence of mythical embellishments is 
rather a proof of the fidelity with which Thu- 
cydides has reported a speaker who regardless 
of the vulgar taste was resolved to treaty a 
well-worn theme in a new and higher strain. 
Such, however, is the insinuating statement 
of Jebb. But this will not hold, because : (i) 
It is not characteristic of Thucydides to report 
a speaker with such fidelity, as he, Thucydides, 
himself admits. (2) The taste which made 
the Epitaphios what it was, is not vulgar when 
looked at from a historical point of view. (3) 
The theme was not at that time so well-worn 
as to have become tiresome, since this is the 



first extant speech of the kind that has come 
down to us. The type had not been set long 
enough to have become tiresome. And (4) 
so great departures from the norm were not 
made in later times when the theme was worn 
even to being threadbare. 

To these considerations are to be added (1) 
the testimony of Plutarch (Per. 8) to the 
effect that Pericles left no written speech. 
(2) Quintilian declared those extracts in his 
time to be spurious. (Cicero in Brut. 7, evi- 
dently refers to those speeches imputed to 
Pericles by Thucydides with no thought of 
expressing an opinion as to their genuine- 
ness.) (3) The picture of Athens as painted 
in the epitaphios forms a fitting comparison 
with that of Sparta presented in the speech of 
Archidamus in i-8off, in which we trace 
again the mind of Thucydides, so visible 
throughout his entire history in the pairing of 
speeches, and which contributes so much to its 
dramatic effect. In fact the speech seems 
rather to have been written for the student of 
history than for an audience of mourners. 
(4) It is observable that Thucydides, in 
ushering in his speakers, studiously employs 
terms implying that he is only reproducing 
the substance of what they said or might have 
said, eg: lAeye T<£8e or ravro. (5) Thu- 
cydides used his speeches as his especial means 
of tracing back the visible facts to the inter- 
nal moving causes and in no speech is this 
principle more clearly seen than in this funeral 
oration. For there can be no doubt that the 
speeches attributed to Pericles and this one in 
particular do accurately represent the char- 
acteristic features of Pericles's policy. No 
dramatist ever better understood the art of 
thinking and feeling everyone of his charac- 
ters than Thucydides. From an Athenian he 
can become Archidamus, or Hermocrates. He 
can lose his individuality as the historian and 
don or doff any make-up at pleasure. As an 
artist he plays each role with a view to the 
unity of the whole and here his individuality 
never forsakes him. He recognizes in Peri- 
cles the foremost statesman of his time; he 
represents him as a believer in Athens for 
Athenians, as an advocate of peace, arbitra- 
tion, reciprocity, — the Henry of Navarre of 
Greece. He thinks Pericles, he feels Pericles, 
he writes Pericles — not Pericles the orator, 
but Pericles the man, the statesman, the policy, 
and in painting Pericles, he paints the Peri- 
clean age. 
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